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A FORMULA OF AGREEMENT 


Between the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 
the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
the Reformed Church in America, and 
the United Church of Christ 


on Entering into Full Communion 
on the Basis of A Common Calling 


Preface 


In 1997 four churches of Reformation heritage will act on an ecumenical proposal of historic 
importance. The timing reflects a doctrinal consensus which has been developing over the past thirty- 
two years coupled with an increasing urgency for the church to proclaim a gospel of unity in 
contemporary society. In light of identified doctrinal consensus, desiring to bear visible witness to the 
unity of the Church, and hearing the call to engage together in God's mission, it is recommended: 


That the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, the Presbyterian Church (USA), the Reformed 
Church in America, and the United Church of Christ declare on the basis of A Common Calling 
and their adoption of this A Formula of Agreement that they are in full communion with one 
another. Thus, each church is entering into or affirming full communion with three other churches. 


The term "full communion" is understood here to specifically mean that the four churches: 


recognize each other as churches in which the gospel is rightly preached and the sacraments rightly 
administered according to the Word of God; 


withdraw any historic condemnation by one side or the other as inappropriate for the life and faith 
of our churches today; 


continue to recognize each other's Baptism and authorize and encourage the sharing of the Lord's 
Supper among their members; 


recognize each others’ various ministries and make provision for the orderly exchange of ordained 
ministers of Word and Sacrament; 


establish appropriate channels of consultation and decision-making within the existing structures of 
the churches; 


commit themselves to an ongoing process of theological dialogue in order to clarify further the 
common understanding of the faith and foster its common expression in evangelism, witness, 
and service; 


pledge themselves to living together under the Gospel in such a way that the principle of mutual 
affirmation and admonition becomes the basis of a trusting relationship in which respect and 
love for the other will have a chance to grow. 


This document assumes the doctrinal consensus articulated in A Common Calling: The Witness of 
Our Reformation Churches in North American Today, and is to be viewed in concert with that 
document. The purpose of A Formula of Agreement is to elucidate the complementarity of affirmation 
and admonition as the basic principle for entering into full communion and the implications of that action 
as described in A Common Calling. 


A Common Calling, the report of the Lutheran-Reformed Committee for Theological Conversations 
(1988-1992) continued a process begun in 1962. [1] Within that report was the "unanimous 
recommendation that the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, the Presbyterian Church (USA), the 
Reformed Church in America, and the United Church of Christ declare that they are in full communion 
with one another" (A Common Calling, pp. 66-67). There followed a series of seven 
recommendations under which full communion would be implemented as developed within the study 
from the theological conversations (A Common Calling, p. 67). As a result, the call for full communion 
has been presented to the four respective church bodies. The vote on a declaration of full communion 
will take place at the respective churchwide assemblies in 1997. 


Mutual Affirmation and Admonition 


A concept identified as early as the first Lutheran-Reformed Dialogue became pivotal for the 
understanding of the theological conversations. Participants in the Dialogue discovered that "efforts to 
guard against possible distortions of truth have resulted in varying emphases in related doctrines which 
are not in themselves contradictory and in fact are complementary. . ." (Marburg Revisited, Preface). 
Participants in the theological conversations rediscovered and considered the implications of this insight 
and saw it as a foundation for the recommendation for full communion among the four churches. This 
breakthrough concept, a complementarity of mutual affirmation and mutual admonition, points toward 
new ways of relating traditions of Reformation churches that heretofore have not been able to reconcile 
their diverse witnesses to the saving grace of God that is bestowed in Jesus Christ, the Lord of the 
Church. 


This concept provides a basis for acknowledging three essential facets of the Lutheran-Reformed 
relationship: (1) that each of the churches grounds its life in authentic New Testament traditions of 
Christ; (2) that the core traditions of these churches belong together within the one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic Church; and (3) that the historic give-and-take between these churches has resulted in 
fundamental mutual criticisms that cannot be glossed over, but need to be understood "as diverse 


witnesses to the one Gospel that we confess in common" (A Common Calling, p. 66). A working 
awareness emerged, which cast in a new light contemporary perspectives on the sixteenth century 
debates. 


The theological diversity within our common confession provides both the complementarity needed 
for a full and adequate witness to the gospel (mutual affirmation) and the corrective reminder that 
every theological approach is a partial and incomplete witness to the Gospel (mutual admonition) (A 
Common Calling, page 66). 


The working principle of "mutual affirmation and admonition" allows for the affirmation of agreement 
while at the same time allowing a process of mutual edification and correction in areas where there is 
not total agreement. Each tradition brings its "corrective witness" to the other while fostering continuing 
theological reflection and dialogue to further clarify the unity of faith they share and seek. The principle 
of "mutual affirmation and admonition" views remaining differences as diverse witnesses to the one 
Gospel confessed in common. Whereas conventional modes of thought have hidden the bases of unity 
behind statements of differences, the new concept insists that, while remaining differences must be 
acknowledged, even to the extent of their irreconcilability, it is the inherent unity in Christ that is 
determinative. Thus, the remaining differences are not church-dividing. 


The concept of mutual affirmation and admonition translates into significant outcomes, both of which 
inform the relationships of these four churches with one another. The principle of complementarity and 
its accompanying mode of interpretation make it clear that in entering into full church communion these 
churches: 


do not consider their own traditional confessional and ecclesiological character to be compromised 
in the least; 


fully recognize the validity and necessity of the confessional and ecclesiological character of the 
partner churches; 


intend to allow significant differences to be honestly articulated within the relationship of full 
communion; 


allow for articulated differences to be opportunities for mutual growth of churchly fullness within 
each of the partner churches and within the relationship of full communion itself. 


A Fundamental Doctrinal Consensus 


Members of the theological conversations were charged with determining whether the essential 
conditions for full communion have been met. They borrowed language of the Lutheran confessions: 
"For the true unity of the church it is enough to agree (satis est consentire) concerning the teaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments" (Augsburg Confession, Article 7). The 
theological consensus that is the basis for the current proposal for full communion includes justification, 
the sacraments, ministry, and church and world. Continuing areas of diversity, no longer to be seen as 


"church-dividing," were dealt with by the theological conversations under the headings: The 
Condemnations, the Presence of Christ, and God's Will to Save. 


On Justification, participants in the first dialogue agreed "that each tradition has sought to preserve the 
wholeness of the Gospel as including forgiveness of sins and renewal of life" (Marburg Revisited, p. 
152). Members of the third dialogue, in their Joint Statement on Justification, said, "Both Lutheran and 
Reformed churches are. . rooted in, live by, proclaim, and confess the Gospel of the saving act of God 
in Jesus Christ" (An Invitation to Action, p. 9). They went on to say that "both. . .traditions confess 
this Gospel in the language of justification by grace through faith alone," and concluded that "there are 
no substantive matters concerning justification that divide us" (An Invitation to Action, pp. 9-10). 


Lutherans and Reformed agree that in Baptism, Jesus Christ receives human beings, fallen prey to sin 
and death, into his fellowship of salvation so that they may become new creatures. This is experienced 
as a call into Christ's community, to a new life of faith, to daily repentance, and to discipleship (cf. 
Leuenberg Agreement, II.2.a.). The central doctrine of the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper 
received attention in each dialogue and in the theological conversations. The summary statement in 
Marburg Revisited, reflecting agreement, asserts: 


During the Reformation both Reformed and Lutheran Churches exhibited an evangelical intention 
when they understood the Lord's Supper in the light of the saving act of God in Christ. Despite this 
common intention, different terms and concepts were employed which. . . led to mutual 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation. Properly interpreted, the differing terms and concepts 
were often complementary rather than contradictory (Marburg Revisited, pp. 103-104). 


The third dialogue concluded that, while neither Lutheran nor Reformed profess to explain how Christ is 
present and received in the Supper, both churches affirm that "Christ himself is the host at his table. . 
.and that Christ himself is fully present and received in the Supper" [emphasis added] (An Invitation to 
Action, p. 14). This doctrinal consensus became the foundation for work done by the theological 
conversations. 


The theme of ministry was considered only by the third dialogue. Agreeing that there are no substantive 
matters which should divide Lutherans and Reformed, the dialogue affirmed that: 


Ministry in our heritage derives from and points to Christ who alone is sufficient to save. Centered 
in the proclamation of the word and the administration of the sacraments, it is built on the affirmation 
that the benefits of Christ are known only through faith, grace, and Scripture (An Invitation to 
Action, p. 24). 


The dialogue went on to speak of the responsibility of all the baptized to participate in Christ's servant 
ministry, pointed to God's use of "the ordained ministers as instruments to mediate grace through the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the sacraments,” and asserted the need for proper 
oversight to "ensure that the word is truly preached and sacraments rightly administered" (An Invitation 
to Action, pp. 26, 28, 31). 


The first dialogue considered the theme of church and world a very important inquiry. The dialogue 
examined differences, noted the need of correctives, and pointed to the essentially changed world in 
which the church lives today. Agreeing that "there is a common evangelical basis for Christian ethics in 
the theology of the Reformers," (Marburg Revisited, p. 177), the dialogue went on to rehearse the 
differing "accents" of Calvin and Luther on the relation of church and world, Law and Gospel, the "two 
kingdoms," and the sovereignty of Christ. The dialogue found that "differing formulations of the relation 
between Law and Gospel were prompted by a common concern to combat the errors of legalism on 
the one hand and antinomianism on the other." While differences remain regarding the role of God's 
Law in the Christian life, the dialogue did "not regard this as a divisive issue" (Marburg Revisited, p. 
177). Furthermore, in light of the radically changed world of the twentieth century, it was deemed 
inappropriate to defend or correct positions and choices taken in the sixteenth century, making them 
determinative for Lutheran-Reformed witness today. Thus, the theological conversations, in a section on 
"Declaring God's Justice and Mercy," identified Reformed and Lutheran "emphases" as "complementary 
and stimulating" differences, posing a challenge to the pastoral service and witness of the churches. "The 
ongoing debate about ‘justification and justice’ is fundamentally an occasion for hearing the Word of 
God and doing it. Our traditions need each other in order to discern God's gracious promises and obey 
God's commands" (A Common Calling, p. 61). 


Differing Emphases 
The Condemnations: 


The condemnations of the Reformation era were an attempt to preserve and protect the Word of God; 
therefore, they are to be taken seriously. Because of the contemporary ecclesial situation today, 
however, it is necessary to question whether such condemnations should continue to divide the 
churches. The concept of mutual affirmation and mutual admonition of A Common Calling offers a 
way of overcoming condemnation language while allowing for different emphases with a common 
understanding of the primacy of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the gift of the sacraments. A Common 
Calling refers with approval to the Leuenberg Agreement where, as a consequence of doctrinal 
agreement, it is stated that the "condemnations expressed in the confessional documents no longer apply 
to the contemporary doctrinal position of the assenting churches" (Leuenberg Agreement, IV.32.b). 
The theological conversations stated: 


We have become convinced that the task today is not to mark the point of separation and exclusion 
but to find a common language which will allow our partners to be heard in their honest concern for 
the truth of the Gospel, to be taken seriously, and to be integrated into the identity of our own 
ecumenical community of faith (A Common Calling, p. 40). 


A major focus of the condemnations was the issue of the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper. 
Lutheran and Reformed Christians need to be assured that in their common understanding of the 
sacraments, the Word of God is not compromised; therefore, they insist on consensus among their 


churches on certain aspects of doctrine concerning the Lord's Supper. In that regard Lutheran and 
Reformed Christians, recalling the issues addressed by the conversations, agree that: 


In the Lord's Supper the risen Jesus Christ imparts himself in his body and blood, given for all, 
through his word of promise with bread and wine. He thus gives himself unreservedly to all who 
receive the bread and wine; faith receives the Lord's Supper for salvation, unfaith for judgment 
(Leuenberg Agreement, III.1.18). 


We cannot separate communion with Jesus Christ in his body and blood from the act of eating and 
drinking. To be concerned about the manner of Christ's presence in the Lord's Supper in 
abstraction from this act is to run the risk of obscuring the meaning of the Lord's Supper 
(Leuenberg Agreement, III.1.19). 


The Presence of Christ: 


The third dialogue urged the churches toward a deeper appreciation of the sacramental mystery based 
on consensus already achieved: 


Appreciating what we Reformed and Lutheran Christians already hold in common concerning the 
Lord's Supper, we nevertheless affirm that both of our communions need to keep on growing into 
an ever-deeper realization of the fullness and richness of the eucharistic mystery (An Invitation to 
Action, p. 14). 


The members of the theological conversations acknowledged that it has not been possible to reconcile 
the confessional formulations from the sixteenth century with a "common language. . .which could do 
justice to all the insights, convictions, and concerns of our ancestors in the faith" (A Common Calling, 
p. 49). However, the theological conversations recognized these enduring differences as acceptable 
diversities with regard to the Lord's Supper. Continuing in the tradition of the third dialogue, they 
respected the different perspectives and convictions from which their ancestors professed their faith, 
affirming that those differences are not church-dividing, but are complementary. Both sides can say 
together that "the Reformation heritage in the matter of the Lord's Supper draws from the same roots 
and envisages the same goal: to call the people of God to the table at which Christ himself is present to 
give himself for us under the word of forgiveness, empowerment, and promise." Lutheran and 
Reformed Christians agree that: 


In the Lord's Supper the risen Christ imparts himself in body and blood, given up for all, through his 
word of promise with bread and wine. He thereby grants us forgiveness of sins and sets us free for 
a new life of faith. He enables us to experience anew that we are members of his body. He 
strengthens us for service to all people. (The official text reads, "Er starkt uns zum Dienst an den 
Menschen," which may be translated "to all human beings") (Leuenberg Agreement, II.2.15). 


When we celebrate the Lord's Supper we proclaim the death of Christ through which God has 
reconciled the world with himself. We proclaim the presence of the risen Lord in our midst. 


Rejoicing that the Lord has come to us, we await his future coming in glory (Leuenberg 
Agreement, II.2.16). 


With a complementarity and theological consensus found in the Lord's Supper, it is recognized that 
there are implications for sacramental practices as well, which represent the heritage of these 
Reformation churches. 


As churches of the Reformation, we share many important features in our respective practices of 
Holy Communion. Over the centuries of our separation, however, there have developed 
characteristic differences in practice, and these still tend to make us uncomfortable at each other's 
celebration of the Supper. These differences can be discerned in several areas, for example, in 
liturgical style and liturgical details, in our verbal interpretations of our practices, in the emotional 
patterns involved in our experience of the Lord's Supper, and in the implications we find in the 
Lord's Supper for the life and mission of the church and of its individual members. . .. We affirm 
our conviction, however, that these differences should be recognized as acceptable diversities 
within one Christian faith. Both of our communions, we maintain, need to grow in appreciation of 
our diverse eucharistic traditions, finding mutual enrichment in them. At the same time both need to 
grow toward a further deepening of our common experience and expression of the mystery of our 
Lord's Supper (An Invitation to Action, pp. 16-17). 


God's Will to Save: 


Lutherans and Reformed claim the saving power of God's grace as the center of their faith and life. 
They believe that salvation depends on God's grace alone and not on human cooperation. In spite of 
this common belief, the doctrine of predestination has been one of the issues separating the two 
traditions. Although Lutherans and Reformed have different emphases in the way they live out their 
belief in the sovereignty of God's love, they agree that "God's unconditional will to save must be 
preached against all cultural optimism or pessimism" (A Common Calling, p. 54). It is noted that "a 
common language that transcends the polemics of the past and witnesses to the common predestination 
faith of Lutheran and Reformed Churches has emerged already in theological writings and official or 
unofficial statements in our churches" (A Common Calling, page 55). Rather than insisting on doctrinal 
uniformity, the two traditions are willing to acknowledge that they have been borne out of controversy, 
and their present identities, theological and ecclesial, have been shaped by those arguments. To demand 
more than fundamental doctrinal consensus on those areas that have been church-dividing would be 
tantamount to denying the faith of those Christians with whom we have shared a common journey 
toward wholeness in Jesus Christ. An even greater tragedy would occur were we, through our 
divisiveness, to deprive the world of a common witness to the saving grace of Jesus Christ that has 
been so freely given to us. 


The Binding and Effective Commitment to Full Communion 


In the formal adoption at the highest levels of this A Formula of Agreement, based on A Common 
Calling, the churches acknowledge that they are undertaking an act of strong mutual commitment. They 


are making pledges and promises to each other. The churches recognize that full commitment to each 
other involves serious intention, awareness, and dedication. They are binding themselves to far more 
than merely a formal action; they are entering into a relationship with gifts and changes for all. 


The churches know these stated intentions will challenge their self-understandings, their ways of living 
and acting, their structures, and even their general ecclesial ethos. The churches commit themselves to 
keep this legitimate concern of their capacity to enter into full communion at the heart of their new 
relation. 


The churches declare, under the guidance of the triune God, that they are fully committed to A 

Formula of Agreement, and are capable of being, and remaining, pledged to the above-described 
mutual affirmations in faith and doctrine, to joint decision-making, and to exercising and accepting 
mutual admonition and correction. A Formula of Agreement responds to the ecumenical conviction 
that "there is no turning back, either from the goal of visible unity or from the single ecumenical 
movement that unites concern for the unity of the Church and concern for engagement in the struggles of 
the world" ("On the Way to Fuller Koinonia: The Message of the Fifth World Conference on Faith and 
Order," 1993). And, as St. Paul reminds us all, "The one who calls you is faithful, and he will do this," 
(1 Thessalonians 5:24, NRSV).[2] 


Notes: 


[1] For a summary of the history of Lutheran-Reformed Dialogue in North America, see A Common Calling, pp. 10- 
11. The results of the first round of dialogue, 1962-1966, were published in Marburg Revisited (Augsburg, 1966). The 
second round of dialogue took place in 1972-1974. Its brief report was published in An Invitation to Action (Fortress, 
1983), pp. 54-60. The third series began in 1981 and concluded in 1983, and was published in the book, An Invitation 
to Action. Following this third dialogue a fourth round of "Theological Conversations" was held from 1988 to 1992, 
resulting in the report, A Common Calling: The Witness of Our Reformation Churches in North America Today 
(Augsburg, 1993). In addition, the North American participants in Lutheran-Reformed Dialogue have drawn on the 
theological work found in the Leuenberg Agreement, a Statement of Concord between Reformation churches in 
Europe in 1973, published in An Invitation to Action, pp. 61-73, as well as the Report of the International Joint 
Commission of the Lutheran World Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 1985-1988, Toward 
Church Fellowship (LWF and WARC, 1989). [back 


[2] The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America: To enter into full communion with these three churches 
[Presbyterian Church (USA), Reformed Church in America, United Church of Christ], an affirmative two-thirds vote 
of the 1997 Churchwide Assembly, the highest legislative authority in the ELCA, will be required. Subsequently in 
the appropriate manner other changes in the constitution and bylaws would be made to conform with this binding 
decision by an assembly to enter into full communion. 


The constitution and bylaws of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) do not speak specifically of this 
church entering into full communion with non-Lutheran churches. The closest analogy, in view of the seriousness of 
the matter, would appear to be an amendment of the ELCA's constitution or bylaws. The constitution provides a 
process of such amendment (Chapter 22). In both cases a two-thirds vote of members present and voting is required. 


The Presbyterian Church (USA): Upon an affirmative vote of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), the declaration of full communion will be effected throughout the church in accordance with the Presbyterian 
Book of Order and this Formula of Agreement. This means a majority vote of the General Assembly, a majority vote 
in the presbyteries, and a majority vote of the presbyteries. 


The Presbyterian Church (USA) orders its life as an institution with a constitution, government, officers, finances, 
and administrative rules. These are instruments of mission, not ends in themselves. Different orders have served the 
Gospel, and none can claim exclusive validity. A presbyterian polity recognizes the responsibility of all members for 
ministry and maintains the organic relation of all congregations in the church. It seeks to protect the church from 
every exploitation by ecclesiastical or secular power and ambition. Every church order must be open to such 
reformation as may be required to make it a more effective instrument of the mission of reconciliation. ("Confession 
of 1967," Book of Confessions, p. 40). 


The Presbyterian Church (USA) shall be governed by representative bodies composed of presbyters, both elders 
and ministers of the Word and Sacrament. These governing bodies shall be called session, presbytery, synod, and 
the General Assembly (Book of Order, G-9.0100). 


All governing bodies of the Church are united by nature of the Church and share with one another responsibilities, 
rights, and powers as provided in this Constitution. The governing bodies are separate and independent, but have 
such mutual relations that the act of one of them is the act of the whole Church performed by it through the 
appropriate governing body. The jurisdiction of each governing body is limited by the express provisions of the 
Constitution, with the acts of each subject to review by the next higher governing body (G-9.0103). 


The Reformed Church in America: Upon an affirmative vote by the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America (RCA), the declaration of full communion will be effected throughout the church, and the Commission on 
Christian Unity will, in accordance with the responsibilities granted by the Book of Church Order, proceed to initiate 
and supervise the effecting of the intention of full communion as described in the Formula of Agreement. 


The Commission on Christian Unity has advised the General Synod and the church of the forthcoming vote for full 
communion in 1997. The Commission will put before the General Synod the Formula of Agreement and any and all 
correlative recommendations toward effecting the Reformed Church in America declaring itself to be in full 
communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, the Presbyterian Church (USA), and the United 
Church of Christ. 


The Constitution of the RCA gives responsibility for ecumenical relations to the General Synod (BCO, Chapter 1, 
Part IV, Article 2, Section 5). To be faithful to the ecumenical calling, the General Synod empowers its Commission on 
Christian Unity to initiate and supervise action relating to correspondence and cooperative relationship with the 
highest judicatories or assemblies of other Christian denominations and the engaging in interchurch conversations 
"in all matters pertaining to the extension of the Kingdom of God." 


The Constitution of the RCA gives responsibility to the Commission on Christian Unity for informing "the church of 
current ecumenical developments and advising the church concerning its ecumenical participation and 
relationships" (BCO, Chapter 3, Part I, Article 5, Section 3). 


Granted its authority by the General Synod, the Commission on Christian Unity has appointed RCA dialogue and 
conversation partners since 1962 to the present. It has received all reports and, where action was required, has 
presented recommendation(s) to the General Synod for vote and implementation in the church. 


The United Church of Christ: The United Church of Christ (UCC) will act on the recommendation that it enter into 
full communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, the Presbyterian Church (USA), and the Reformed 
Church in America, by vote of the General Synod in 1997. This vote is binding on the General Synod and is received 
by local churches, associations, and conferences for implementation in accordance with the covenantal polity 
outlined in paragraphs 14, 15, and 16 of the Constitution of the United Church of Christ. 


The UCC is "composed of Local Churches, Associations, Conferences, and the General Synod." The Constitution 
and ByLaws of the United Church of Christ lodge responsibility for ecumenical life with the General Synod and with 


its chief executive officer, the President of the United Church of Christ. Article VII of the Constitution grants to the 


General Synod certain powers. Included among these are the power: 


to determine the relationship of the UCC with ecumenical organizations, world confessional bodies, and other 


interdenominational agencies (Article VII, par. 45h). 


to encourage conversation with other communions and when appropriate to authorize and guide negotiations 


with them looking toward formal union, (VII, 45i). 


In the polity of the UCC, the powers of the General Synod can never, to use a phrase from the Constitution, "invade 
the autonomy of Conferences, Associations, or Local Churches." The autonomy of the Local Church is "inherent 
and modifiable only by its own action" (IV, 15). However, it is important to note that this autonomy is understood in 
the context of "mutual Christian concern and in dedication to Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church," (IV, 14). This 
Christological and covenantal understanding of autonomy is clearly expressed in the Constitutional paragraphs 


which immediately precede and follow the discussion of Local Church autonomy: 


The Local Churches of the UCC have, in fellowship, a God-given responsibility for that Church, its labors and its 
extension, even as the UCC has, in fellowship, a God-given responsibility for the well-being and needs and 
aspirations of its Local Churches. In mutual Christian concern and in dedication to Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
Church, the one and the many share in common Christian experience and responsibility (IV, 14). 


Actions by, or decisions or advice emanating from, the General Synod, a Conference, or an Association, should 
be held in the highest regard by every Local Church (IV, 16). 
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